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Lottors from the Members 


On Judging:-- 


“Attempting to judge two papers iso- 
lated from the other competitors in the 
class is a bit difficult, because my judg- 
ments may not be quite uniform with 
Mr. X’s on the disputed points. 

“However, I must be frank in say- 
ing that, in the main, I agree with the 
spots Mr. X pointed out as being in 
need of some improvement in each 
sheet. Without too much trouble it 
would be comparatively easy to back 
up his judgments point by point, al- 
though that would take a volume—to 
cite instances by chapter and verse. 

“The one big thing that I think 
Mr. X overlooks in his judging of 
these two papers is their frequency and 
quantity of product. It is definitely 
one thing to produce a monthly paper 
in a school of say 300-600 as he does 
and quite another to hammer out one 
every week relentlessly in a school of 
1501-2500 or thereabouts. These 
two schools even issue papers in short 
weeks of four school days and they 
are not 2 x 3 sheets either but are fre- 
quently of six and eight pages. It is 
quite likely that in two issues of either 
of the two papers in question there 
appears more type than Mr. X runs 
in a whole ten-month school year! 

“These groups dig up all kinds of 
news items from every nook and 
cranny of the schools. They play up 
special events in the finest way, often 
requiring considerable research and 
running around. In a school of the 
size of these two news does not just 
drifs in to the staffs—it has to be 
hunted. Names of students appear ia 
more than generous quantity issue after 
issue. 

“In fact, there are few, if any, 
other papers that show the journalistic 
‘drive’ that these two staffs show. 

“On the mechanical side, however, 
each paper at times leaves much to be 
desired. The headlines, for example, 
contain dead words galore. Practically 
every event is ‘held’. Dead verbs ap- 
pear by the bushel. Information is 
thinly spread over two, three and 
sometimes four decks. Not many peo- 
ple would recommend more than two 
decks except for special occasions. 
Sometimes the information in one head 
is simply reworded and thrown into 
another deck. Each paper uses a low- 
couns type for heads, with the result 
that the heads are ragged in count 
quite often. 

“While cuts are generously used 
there are quite a few repeats, with the 
same old ‘warhorses’ doing yeoman 
duty several times a term in some in- 
stances. 


“Paper Number One has many dead 


leads. Not very often does the writer 
fail to say that an event is ‘to be held 
on’ a certain day at a certain time. 
Originality of wording could be vastly 
improved. Paper Number Two is 
somewhat better in this respect, but 
not as good as many papers in the 
classes I judged in detail. Each paper 
at times runs long paragraphs and 
some that are only a single sentence 
of a few lines—the two undesirable 
extremes. I cite page one, column one, 
May 12, of paper Number One, which 
shows a 36-line lead paragraph! There 
are others not quite as long. In each 
paper, smaller heads are at times 
placed higher on the page than larger 
heads. I caught a number of stories 
in paper Number Two that had fewer 
lines than others in the same column, 
yet each rated the same kind of head. 
This usually appears below the fold 
on page one. Sometimes the shorter 
story had the larger head for no ap- 
parent reason. 


“More subheads would improve each 
paper—break lines within the story to 
relieve long stretches of body type. 
Each paper makes use of two-column 
spreads below the fold on features 
that are too deep on the page; these 
are sometimes nearly five inches deep, 
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at the bottom of the page, exclusive 
of headlines. 





“Paper Number Two, more than 
paper Number One, uses twinned 
heads at the middle top of page one, 
a practice common in even the best of 
the city papers, but frowned upon by 
quite a few speakers from the city 
papers at conventions. 











“Moving along the line of Mi. X’s 
comments, I am inclined to agree 
(again, in the main) with most of his 
statements. Some of paper Number 
One’s news stories are written in fea- 
ture or semi-feature style; they are not 
too hard to find. Both papers do, to 
some extent, run some ‘personal gos- 
sip’, at times of the boy, girl variety. 
Both papers have no hesitancy in using 
first and second person in editorials, 
although speaker after speaker ham- 
mers the idea at conventions I have 
attended, and best city papers avoid 
the practice. 

“As I said earlier, to cite chapter and 
verse for each item indicated would 
take volumes, but I can see how Mr. X 
arrived at his decisions in most in- 
stances. Just what the other papers 
looked like in comparison is another 
matter and one in which I am not 
competent to pass judgment, as I can- 
not see the other papers in the class, 
of course, nor can I use the same 
judgments on these that Mr. X used. 


“In spite of what may seem adverse 
criticism throughout most of this let- 
ter, I absolutely marvel at the way the 
two papers appear in such volume and 
with such regularity of output. Paper 
Number One, for example, comes out 
September 7 with eight pages; then on 
September 9 it appears with four— 
twelve pages within three selling or 
distribution days! The parade comes 
regularly after that—38 issues up to 
and including June 8. Paper Number 
Two shows the same number to June 
7. Plenty of other schools dawdle 
along until October 1 or 15 before 
the first paper appears; then appeat 
bi-weekly, fold up at the slightest ex: 
cuse of a holiday and drop issues when- 
ever the school will stand it, with all 
kinds of whimpering about ‘school 
spirit’ because the school will not sup: 
port the staff. On the other hand, 
plenty of other papers have both of 
these papers ‘stopped cold’ when it 
comes to several of the points Mr. X 
criticized. 

“In the paragraphs above I have 
very frankly stated my opinions. Mr. 
X with a monthly paper to handle ss 
likely to be quite methodical down to 
the last comma, because he should have 
the time to put out a finished and pol- 


ished product.” 
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Pictured above is one of the 
sessions of the famous “In- 
formation Please” hour which 
attracts nation-wide attention 
and makes school editors sit 
alertly in their chairs. On the 
left is the noted author, Hen- 
drik William Van Loon; next, 
Mr. Kieran, well-known to 
C. S. P. A. Convention au- 
diences, and Franklin P. 
Adams. 
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Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association 


Courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company 


O UPSTART child of fame is 
N John F. Kieran whose knowl- 
edge of Greek philosophers, 
obscure composers, classic poetry and 
other erudite subjects not usually con- 
sidered within the ken of a sports 
writer amazes the millions who listen 
to “Information Please” on Tuesday 
nights. He was recognized as a journal- 
istic phenomenon long before radio 
discovered him. Brooks Atkinson, New 
York Times drama critic and one of its 
ace intellectuals, was among the first 
to spot him as a man of more than 
ordinary parts. When Mr. Kieran was 


How Kieran 


Got That Way 


By STANLEY HIGH 


Reprinted From Editor and Publisher 
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introduced to Mr. Atkinson’s wife 
Oriana, he replied with the verse from 
Tennyson’s ballad: 


My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana, 

There is no rest for me below, 
Oriana; 


“That,” says Mr. Atkinson, “is the 
first time that anyone ever recognized 
the literary ancestry of my wife’s 
name.” 


OME years ago, when William 
Lyon Phelps was asked to write his 
estimate of the Times, he startled the 
august powers behind that paper by 
passing over its other admirable quali- 
ties and lighting, with two glowing sen- 
tences, on Mr. Kieran’s column. It is 
generally conceded that nothing like 
that column—“Sports of the Times”— 
was ever seen before among sports 
pages. Mr. Kieran knows the things 
about sports that every sports writer is 
expected to know—and a good many 
that are not required. 


“How many baseball players were on 
base,” asked the Master of Ceremonies 
one night on Information Please, 
“when Casey struck out?” When his 
fellow experts had given up, Kieran 
waved his hand. “There must have 
been two,” he said. “Right,” said the 
M.C., “but how did you know?” 
“Well,” said Mr. Kieran, “it’s in the 


last verse of the poem”—and he quot- 
ed it: 


But when the dust had lifted 
And they saw what had occurred, 


There was Blakey safe at second, 
And Flynn a’huggin third. 


When James J. Braddock, contender 
for the world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship, got tangled in a law suit with the 
Madison Square Garden Corporation, 
Kieran devoted his column to a legal 
brief which bristled with Latin, drew 
heavily upon phrases the meaning of 
which only lawyers could determine 
and fortified his mock case with copi- 
ous citations from Coke, Blackstone 
and the Admiralty Reports. On the 
occasion of an International Cup Race 
off Newport, R. I., he drew upon his 
extraordinary knowledge of the lingo 
of the sea to prepare, without reference 
to the books, a primer of nautical 
terms. 


a), ema a century ago,” ran the 
introduction to a recent column 
on horse-racing, “an English author 
named Isaac D’Israeli, the father of 
Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield) 
turned out a four volume set entitled 
‘Literary Curiosities.’ Very good read- 
ing they are, too.” All this was part of 
a discussion Mr. Kieran had been car- 


Two 


rying on concerning the names of race 
horses. He had discovered that a horse, 
which lately had paid $37.10 at Tropi- 
cal Park, went by the name of “Hollu- 
schickie.” “Whoever named _ that 
horse,” wrote Kieran, “was probably a 
reader of Rudyard Kipling’s rhymes 

The only place this observer ever en- 
countered that name was in “The 


Rhyme of the Three Sealers’: 


He’ll have no more of the crawling 
sea, 

That made him suffer so; 

But he’ll lie down on the killing 
grounds 


Where the holluschickie go! 


“In the bright lexicon of Kipling a 
holluschickie is a young seal.” The 
name of a horse running at Saratoga 
was “Wainamoinen.” Mr. Kieran 
traced that to the name of the hero of 
“Kalevala,” a Finnish epic. He also 
called attention to “the egregious 
error” of naming one of the starters 
at the Kentucky Derby “Alcibiades” 
when it was a filly; and of Sir Galla- 
had 3rd spelled with an extra “I” and 
of a colt named Pagliacci—“which was 
a little too much, being plural.” Ir 
should have been “Pagliaccio.” 
“Dauber,” which won last year’s 
Preakness, Mr. Kieran spotted as a 
name lifted out of Masefield’s great 
sea poem “The Dauber”; two horses, 
Eponine and Fantine, were named 
from Hugo’s Les Miserables and “Pep- 
lum,” from the stables of C. V. Whit- 
ney, could only refer to “a rather 
short outer garment worn in the days 
of Caius Julius Caesar.” 


R. KIERAN denies that his mem- 

ory is out of the ordinary. “I re- 
member what I’m interested in,” he 
says. “Everybody does. I just happen 
to be interested in a lot of things— 
most of them, luckily, the kind that 
don’t cost much.” For the stocking of 
his mind he has, so far as I could dis- 
cover, no tricks and every little tech- 
nique. 


Under pressure, however, he did 
own up to a motto. It is that line, once 
dear to the heart of every parent: 
“Improve each shining hour.” The 
best explanation of John Kieran is 
that he improves it. 


He improves it in all seasons and 
circumstances. In his pack, in France, 
he carried Tennyson’s poems, Thor- 
eau’s “Walden” and Carlyle’s “French 
Revolution’—one or the other of 
which according to his comrades-in- 
arms, he unslung whenever the com- 
pany halted. For service at the front 
he had vest pocket editions of Robert 
Browning and several of Shakespeare’s 
plays. He tucked them in his tunic. 


The habit persists. A book in his 
pocket is as much a part of Kieran’s 
wardrobe as his hat. 


At home, however late he reaches 
it, he always reads, but never in bed. 
He spends little time on current fic- 
tion but, at least once a year, re-reads 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” which he has 
put down as the greatest of all fic- 
tion; “Pickwick Papers,” Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair” and “Pendennis” and 
his favorite half dozen Shakespearean 
plays. His knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures he credits to the fact that in 
almost every hotel room where he has 
had time on his hands he has found 
a Gideon Bible. 


EITHER Mr. Kieran nor his brow 

was built to wear the laurel 
wreath which the public has bestowed 
upon him. In person he is small, rosy 
and bashful. His hair is grey; his face 
and his cumbersome ears, authenti- 
cally Irish; his body slightly bent at 
the middle. He quotes the classics 
softly—and well. But the accent is 
unmistakably New York. 


Mr. Kieran’s modesty conceals many 
things, among them a _ considerable 
streak of pugnacity. Among the Irish 
of his youth he was one of the “fight- 
enest.” During the World War, for 
bloodying the nose of a much hated 
non-com, his grateful comrades gave 
him the title of “The Battling Supply 
Sergeant.” Some years later, when 
an offensive sports writer attempted 
one day to horn in on his spot in the 
press box, Kieran fought him to a 
standstill. The next day’s game was 
held up long enough to allow his 
fellow-journalists to tender their for- 
mal thanks in a ceremony at home 


plate. 


This belligerency, now and then, is 
given more refined employment. Early 
this year, Mr. Kieran was asked to 
speak before the students and faculty 
of one of the country’s swankiest pre- 
paratory schools. The prospect was 
not particularly pleasing but, having 
only lately emerged from under his 
modest bushel, he accepted. At the 
appointed time a professor appeared, 
looking dubiously down his nose, to 
act as chairman. It was not usual, 
began the professor, to invite sports 
writers to this platform. That was a 
slur on Mr. Kieran and his Irish 
mounted. But the guest of the eve- 
ning, said the professor, was no ordi- 
nary sports writer. That reflected on 
the profession and Kieran got good 
and mad. To top it off and put the 
squirming speaker permanently in his 
place, the professor wound up with 


(Continued on page 13) 
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EXTEND my most heartfelt 
sympathies to Mr. Piercy on the 
death of his beloved ‘Record’,” 
wrote one of my former staff members 
from Harvard this fall after the “Re- 
serve” Record had revamped itself 
from a highly successful five-column 
newspaper into a three-column news- 
magazine type of paper. 
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Another ironically referred to it as 
“that anaemic little thing,” but what 
has really surprised me is that so many 
have actually expressed a genuine ap- 
preciation of the advantages of the 
radical changes to which the “Record” 
was subjected this year. My last year’s 
editor, who had broken all records for 
the amount of work ever done by any 
staff member during a year, was highly 
skeptical of the change and frankly 
scornful at first. But a recent letter 
from him from Yale declares, ‘““You’ve 
won me over as to the style and for- 
mat-—it sort of grows on you, I guess.” 


EEKING to convert the “Record” 

from a bi-weekly into a weekly 
paper last year, I began to question 
some of our accepted journalistic 
standards and to study modern pub- 
lication trends. 


First, I asked myself, why pretend 
to have a newspaper at all? The very 
essence of the daily newspaper is its 
up-to-the-minute timeliness, while our 
school paper appears only every two 
weeks or more. That makes the so- 
called news sometimes as much as a 
month stale. What an absurdity to be 
merely imitating the form and style 
of the city papers. We are not pushed 
by their daily demands for speed. We 
do not have to prepare concise ac- 
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Grows Smaller and Smarter 


‘By LaRUE W. PIERCY 
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counts of a great mass of information 
to be digested by a great variety of 
hurried readers. 


Why have big headlines? Headlines 
are to sell the paper to passers-by and 
to attract the readers’ attention to each 
item in the great mass of information 
paraded before them throughout a 
large number of really large pages. 
Here at school every pupil, teacher, 
parent, alumnus and friend gets a copy 
handed or sent to him, and, according 
to repeated reports, most of them read 
every word in the paper. Why waste 
space with big type of no great serv- 
ice? Why waste the readers’ time by 
needlessly retelling the story in head- 
lines? 

Why fuss over page make-up when 
the whole process could be simplified 
and still kept attractive? And why con- 
form faithfully to the inverted pyramid 
type of news presentation when an- 
other style might be more interesting 
and certainly more natural? 


With such questions stirring me, I 
began to look over the new ideas be- 
ing used in modern publications— 
“streamlined” headings in all sorts of 
new styles, grouping of news stories 
under department headings to organize 
the news better, wider columns set in 
larger type, more pictures, more novel 
and artistic arrangements of material 
and snappier, less formal, more orig- 
inal styles of writing. From these sug- 
gestions and from my own questioning 
doubts as to the necessity for all the 
journalistic trappings that adorned our 


paper evolved the new 1938-39 “Re- 
serve Record.” 


HE impetus that had sent me delv- 

ing into the chain of development 
was the eager desire to put out a week- 
ly paper, for I have always felt that 
school papers are foolish in trying to 
maintain size and form at the sacrifice 
of the added interest of timeliness. 
But the “Record” was strongly cher- 
ished by students, faculty and even 
trustees because of its size, appearance 
and outstanding successes in competi- 
tion with other papers. If I wanted 
a small weekly, I had to make it smart 
looking and interesting enough to off- 
set its comparatively puny appearance. 
By adapting these modern trends to 
the paper’s style, I felt I could make 
the change and still save face. 


I worked out the plan in detail, 
listed its aims and advantages, talked 
it over with interested members of the 
faculty and finally won the approval 
of the headmaster and the executive 
committee for trying the new plan for 
one year. 

The new style “Record” breaks with 
school newspaper traditions and sets 
up new standards of style. It does not 
follow the conventional rules of make- 
up but tends more toward the simpler 
magazine style of typographic arrange- 
ment. It practically abandons headlines 
and reverts to the much-scorned titles. 
It does not try to summarize every 
story in a lead paragraph and then 


(Continued on page 13) 
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ANOTHER VENTURE 


HILE the school press associations in all parts of the 
country are holding their annual meetings or the 
first of such meetings to be held during the school 

year, we find in our mail notice of a new “service” to school 
publications throughout the country. This one states that 
it is “the associated press of high schools.” The outline 
of what it proposes to do is conservative and on the basis 
of the original announcement it would seem to be applicable 
to the needs of any student newspaper. 


There is only one flaw in the whole plan and that is a 
major one. It proposes to keep the student newspapers 
informed of what goes on in all the secondary schools of 
the country. On the face of it this would seem a desirable 
adjunct to the news-gathering for the average paper. Cer- 
tainly, there is no such organization in the school press 
field which could compare with the Associated Press or, for 
that matter, any other of the national news-gathering 
agencies. Viewed by the newspaper man, or by the average 
member of the faculty of a school or department of jour- 
nalism, it would seem to be a logical step and one that 


would fill a long felt need. 


Contrary to this assumption, however, is the state of the 
school press today. For a good many years advisers to 
student publications and their editors have been taught 
that there is no place in the student publication for any- 
thing but student work. This has been carried to such an 
extent that there appears to be no tendency on the part 
of these advisers or editors to admit to their pages any- 
thing but news of the school of which they are a part. If 
a group of ten or one hundred or one thousand student 
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newspapers is read with care, one will notice an almost com- 
plete absence of anything except news related to the school 
publishing the paper. This fact alone should have given 
the sponsors of this new movement cause for pause before 
embarking upon something which will get little support 
from the student papers themselves. 


Each year with unerring regularity some new ideas are 
advanced for the improvement of the student publications 
or presumably to enhance the school press field. One or 
two magazines of national prominence or circulation tried 
a similar scheme only to abandon it. While the one under 
discussion makes a charge for its services, the cases to 
which we refer supplied the material free. It may be that 


payment for the service will add to its attraction. 


Other plans have been evolved by earnest men and 
women who have not looked far enough behind the scenes 
to secure the basic facts that would lead them into a correct 
appraisal of the school press field. What lies on the sur- 
face may give some indication of what is concealed from 
vision but no true investigation can entirely omit the thor- 
ough survey. 


We have stated on many occasions that while the stu- 
dent newspaper may look like the daily it was founded for 
a different purpose and lives only so long as it adheres to 
that purpose. It is an educational venture and belief that 
unless it remains such it is useless to the school. If boiler 
plate, syndicated or other outside material is included with 
the student offerings, a specified amount of space has been 
subtracted from that which is available for the pens of the 


staff. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association has fought 
against all material of this type and will continue to do so. 
It is pleased to note that other press groups have taken a 
similar stand. It is our belief that we have a sound basis 
for our contention and that the strength of that position 
increases as the years go by. We are willing to answer any 
and all questions pertaining to the school press field and 
to present factual evidence of the workability of the many 
proposals that come to us each year. 


In other words, before those who believe they have an 
idea that will catch on go beyond the discussion stage we 
would be glad to give them our candid opinion. Unfor- 
tunately, some push on without taking advantage of this 
opportunity and their labor goes for naught. 
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“High Life,” semi-monthly newspaper of the Greensboro, 
N. C., Senior High School, prints its platform in an ap- 
pealing way. It goes something like this: 

Get and preserve the history of our school. 

Hold individuals together under high standards. 

Separate the worthwhile from the worthless and promote 
the highest interest of students, teachers and school. 

7 f 7 

One of the features of the “Normal Leader,” State Nor- 
mal School, Fredonia, N. Y., is the Social Time Table 
which lists the time of all meetings, sports, dances, parties, 
etc. 

7 vy 7 

“The first two issues free” is the way the “Sentinel” of 
Spaulding High School, Barre, Vt., leads off its first issue. 
The editors have instituted a new circulation system where- 
by home room representatives will gather subscriptions. No 
single copies will be sold. 

7 7 v 
“Marshall News,” John Marshall High School, Chicago, 


Ill., summarizes small stories in a front page column called 
“News Briefs.” 
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Advisers’ Association Meets 


The first annual Autumn Conference 
in New York City of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
took place at Columbia University 
Saturday, October 21. Approximately 
100 advisers from five states attended 
the meeting. Plans for the conference 
were made at the behest of many fac- 
ulty advisers who desired to have a 
meeting all their own. 

Mr. Edward Healey, instructor in 
journalism, Sienna College, Albany, 
N. Y., and staff member of the “Knick- 
erbocker News,” Albany, was the 
speaker at the opening session. His sub- 
ject was “Teaching of Journalism from 
the Viewpoint of the Professional 
Newspaper Man.” 

Following the opening session were 
four sectional meetings covering news- 
papers, magazines, yearbooks and 
mimeographed publications. Mr. John 
E. Allen, editor of “Linotype News,” 
Brooklyn, N. Y., addressed the ad- 
visers of newspapers; Mr. John J. 
Scowcroft, instructor in journalism, 
Central High School, Paterson, N. J., 
conducted the meeting for magazine 
advisers; Mr. N. W. Allis of the S. K. 
Smith Company, Chicago, IIl., spoke 
at the meeting for yearbook advisers; 
and Mr. Ear! C. Whitbeck of the Me- 
chanicville, N. Y., High School was in 
charge of the mimeographed publica- 
tions meeting. 

An open forum was next on the pro- 
gram. Miss Katherine E. Wheeling, 
president of the Advisers Association, 
and Miss Rowena Harvey, adviser to 
the “South Side Times,’ South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., were 


cochairmen of the meeting. 

Final meeting of the day was a 
luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club 
of Columbia University. 


Advisers Confer 


More than 400 faculty advisers and 
student editors from four states met 
Saturday, October 7, for the annual 
Fall Conference of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association 
at Philadelphia. The meeting was held 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology 
for the second successive year. 

Dr. A. K. VanTine, assistant dean 
of men at Drexel Institute, welcomed 
the delegates and Mr. T. A. Daly, poet 
and columnist for the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, delivered the address 
at the opening meeting. 

A series of sectional conferences 
under the chairmanship of student edi- 
tors and staff members followed the 
opening session. Some of the topics 
covered at these meetings were: Ama- 
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Coming Events... 


November 18, Saturday 
At Princeton, N. J., High School the 


first annual conference of Quill and 
Scroll chapters in New Jersey with 
Dr. George Gallup, founder of the 
organization and director of the 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion, guest speaker. 

December 2, Saturday 
Western New York Interscholastic 
Press Association in Buffalo under 
the auspices of the “Buffalo Evening 
News,” David E. Peugeot, chairman. 





teur Photography, Planning the Year- 
book, Typography, How We Organ- 
ized Our Staff, Business Techniques 
for Publications, Propaganda in a 
Democracy, and Newspaper Layout. 
The conference adjourned after a 
luncheon in the cafeteria of Drexel In- 
stitute. Mr. Joseph M. Murphy, direc- 
tor of the C.S.P.A., was the speaker. 
Miss Ernestine Robinson, adviser to 
the “Glen-Nor Crier,” Glen-Nor High 
School, Glenolden, Pa., is chairman of 
the committee which arranged the 
meeting and she was ably assisted by 
Miss Dorothy Cathell, Abington, Pa., 
High School, Miss Edith Gaukrodger, 
Upper Darby, Pa., Senior High School, 
Mr. E. Stanton Murphey, Williams 
Junior High School, Wyncote, Pa., 
and W. S. Adams, Goldey College, 


Wilmington, Delaware. 


West Pennsylvania 
Advisers Convene 


Advisers to school publications in 
the Western Pennsylvania School Press 
Association held a journalism sectional 
meeting at the Cathedral of Learning, 
University of Pittsburg, Friday, Octo- 
ber 13. 

More than 300 advisers attended the 
meeting which was under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas J. Shannon, McKees 
Rock High School. Principal speaker 
was Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
C.S.P.A., who spoke on “The Impor- 
tance of Good Sponsorship of School 
Publications.” At the conclusion of the 
address officers were elected for the 
schol year. 





Press Head To President 


Dr. Burrus Dickinson, formerly head 
of the Illinois State High School Press 
Association and assistant professor in 
the School of Journalism at Illinois 
University, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to become president 
of Eureka College. 





On Reading Committee 


Katherine E. Wheeling of the State 
College for Teachers in Albany, N. Y., 
has been named a member of a newly 
formed Advisory Committee on the 
Study of Supplementary Reading. 

A complaint of long standing among 
teachers has been the lack of interest- 
ing, vital publications for young adults 
—for the ’teen age boy and girl. The 
Committee feels that before this dearth 
of satisfactory supplementary reading 
matter can be remedied, the interests, 
motives and purposes of the young 
people in their current reading must 
first be accurately ascertained and bet- 
ter understood. This is the basic objec- 
tive of the Committee and its teacher- 
pupil inquiry. Through the cooperation 
of “Youth Today,” the national maga- 
zine for young people published in 
New York City, printed questionnaire 
material designed to facilitate the send- 
ing in of project experiences and con- 
clusions, has been sent to representa- 
tive teachers in the nation’s 25,000 high 
schools. Teachers are urged to work 
with their pupils in developing this ma- 
terial and to send reports of their find- 
ings to the Committee’s research asso- 
ciate, Frederick L. Keefe, who makes 
his headquarters in Room 900, at 95 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Entry Forms Out Soon 


Numerous letters requesting entry 
forms for our Sixteenth Annual News- 
paper-Magazine Contest have been re- 
ceived from the members. The entry 
form is revised each year and the new 
copy will be sent to our printer shortly. 
Forms will be mailed to all the publica- 
tions on our mailing list about Decem- 
ber 10 in plenty of time for their return 
to the C.S.P.A. office before the dead- 
lines. 


Full Page Roto 


When the McKinley High School 
newspaper, “Tech Life,” of Washing- 
ton, D. C., won an honor rating in a 
recent publications competition, the 
“Washington Post” gave it a full page 
spread in its Sunday rotogravure sec- 
tion. The pictures, typical action shots, 
showed the typesetters, linotype opera- 
tors, photographers and reporters at 
work. 

“Tech Life” is an eight-page paper 
which is published twice a month and 
has a circulation of 1,300 among a stu- 
dent body of 2,500. 






Portry of the Month... 


HE POETRY for this issue was 

selected by Mrs. Hope H. Maul- 

ton and Miss Lillian Holmes, fac- 
ulty advisers to the “Item,” the mag- 
azine of the Dorchester, Mass., High 
School for Girls. 

The selections on this page are 
offered as suggestions to ambitious 
pupils who turn to poetry for their 
creative writing. 

1. An effective way to learn rhythm 
is to write a parody. 


THE LUNCH 
(A parody on Poe’s “The Bells’’) 
Hear the munching of our lunch—tasty 
lunch! 
What a world of appetities is told in 
every crunch! 
How they gobble, gobble, gobble, 
In the friendly air of noon, 
While they wait in fear and trouble, 
With their pulses beating double 
Lest recess should end too soon. 
How they grind, grind, grind, 
And no rest their molars find 
From the dainty rumination of the dis- 
appearing lunch. 
As they crunch, crunch, crunch, crunch, 
crunch, crunch, crunch— 
Hear the munching and the crunching 
of the lunch! 
Judith Goldforb, °39. 
Marjorie Marmor, °39. 
2. a. The next step is the imitation 
of a standard metrical pattern. The 
ballad stanza is an easy one to follow. 


CATASTROPHE 


The rain one day grew weary 
Of falling on the ground, 

So after that it always fell 
The other way around. 


The stars were quite surprised to see 
The rain come pouring up; 
“°Tis my belief it’s lost its way,” 


Said Sirius, the pup. 


“Come, come!” cried he to all the 
drops, 
“Go down the other way— 
You make the sky so very wet 


That none of us can play!” 


The rain just kept on coming up, 
As fast as it could pour; 

“Oh, dear,” said all the planets small, 
“We hope there is no more!” 


It rained for eighty days and nights, 
Though no drops touched the 
ground; 
The green cheese in the moon was 
soaked 
And all the stars were drowned. 
Marjorie Greene, °39. 


b. Then there is studying to be 
done on choice of words, the sound 
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effects of vowels and consonants, and 
poetical devices. 


FROST 


Fragile, frozen patterns, 
Signs of Winter’s reign, 

Traced by fairy fingers, 
Grace the window pane. 


Icy spun-glass cobwebs, 
Shimmer on the eaves, 

Crystal threads that Nature 
With rarest beauty weaves. 


Lacy, blanched splendor, 
On everything embossed, 
A world in transformation 
By the artistry of frost. 
Mildred Binder, °39. 
3. Now experiments may be made 
with imagery, tempo and subjects—con- 
templative or gay—of your own choos- 
ing. 
WOODLAND PRAYER 


In the forest is a pool, 
Fresh and fair, fresh and fair, 
O’er it gentle breezes cool 
Murmur prayer, heav’n to hear, 
Woods and water voices blend, 
Swelling harmony heav’nard send, 
Sing their soulful, sweet amen. 
In the forest is a pool— 
All is fair, God is there. 
Judith Goldforb, °39. 


GHOST CITIES 
When the air is thick with whirling 


mist, 
I see strange and beautiful things. 
The steeples on the hill melt into 
nothingness, 
The brooding birds forget to sing, 
As they sit in silent wonder. 
I see ghostly, fantastic shapes, 
Cities, that out of dim regions 
Like pale, sad spectres rise 
And wait—grey, weary shadows 
That with the sun’s first rays must die. 
Broncey Yasonis, °39. 


THE CHERRY TREE 


A cherry tree in the moonlight 
Shining bright 
Pure white— 


Heart’s delight. 


Day turned to night, 
Murky light, 
Winds that affright, 
Hurricane’s blight. 


A cherry tree in the sunlight, 
Ugly sight, 
Leaves curled tight— 
God’s might. 
Helen Berow, °39. 


RECIPE FOR ALLURE 
Very simple! 


Take one good dimple, 
Add two large, laughing eyes, 
Several flashes 
Of long, black lashes, 
Three or four pensive sighs; 
One or two 
Murmurs like “You 
Are so clever and wise!” 
Cover well 
With moonlight’s spell: 
Serve under starry skies. 
Ilene Woodrow, °40. 
A typical New England fall scene 
is dramatized here. Note the transi- 
tion from abrupt beginning to quiet 
ending. 
BONFIRE 


Sacrifice— 
Under a blood-red moon— 
A thousand leaves 
Flung into the fire! 
Greedily the flames 
With burning wrath 
Snatch at them! 
Consume them! 
And throw away the ashes. 
Sacrifice! 
The deed is finished. 
Dust of a thousand lives 
Sleeps beneath the moon. 
Pale and whispering, 
Smoke floats o’er ruin 
Like the sad wraith 
Of a thousand siprits. 
Louise Dana °40 
—The Dial, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
In this thoughtful poem, we seem to 
see the west wind suddenly, malicious- 
ly perhaps, disturbing the repose of a 


poppy garden. 


POPPIES 
Poppies. 
Red, blood-red; 
Stems of yellow-green; 
Ebony hearts—as black as jet, 
Or are your hearts so black? 
You send men’s thoughts afar 
To strange, exotic lands. 
You touch prosaic souls 
With beauty. 
But your beauty conceals a sinister 
power 
Which men cannot resist. 
You control a strange race— 
Men dreaming dreams of rapture, 
Unfulfilled dreams— 
Giving those men a_ transcendental 
power; 
Yet is it impotent, 
This power, which can only kill 
Its masters. 
Are you saints or sinners, 
Deities or devils? 
I know not— 
Red, 
Black, 
Poppies. 
Shirley Cutter, ’39 


—Golden Rod, Quincy High School, 
Quincy, Mass. 
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News Coverage in the Large 


‘By VERDA EVANS 







“And to Stardust... fourth prize!” 
announced the voice of the Judge. 

“Stardust, a high-stepping chestnut 
horse entered in the First Cleveland 
Calvary Horse Show by Miss Besse 
Simpson, English teacher, tossed his 
mane as the ringmaster clipped on his 
bridle the gold-lettered ribbon rosette.” 

This lead comes from one of 18 
stories carried on the front page of the 
May 27 issue of the “John Adams 
Journal.” Headlined as 
Stardust of Simpson Stables 
Fourth in Equine Beauty Show 
this account represented one of 17 
fields of interest included in the 18 
front page stories. 

2 Graduates 
Earn Places 
In Symphony 

Koch, Matyi Receive 

Cleveland Orchestra 

Contracts for 1938-39 
related the success story of two young 
alumni, while 
“Pardon Me, Please” 

Password at Tea 

gave a human interest version of .a 

Personal Regimen Tea, a requirement 

in one of the 12A elective courses. 

} ROM the variety in the stories on 
the front page, one might assume 

that the third page took only run-overs 

and routine stories in this issue. On 

the contrary, the third page editor car- 

ried 13 new stories, covering 12 fields 

of interest, one run-over, and 35 inches 

of advertising. The following headlines 

will show the diversity of interests on 

page three: 

Polish Exile 

Recalls Life 

Of Old Country 

The story continues: 

“Two months ago, a young Polish 
immigrant set sail for the United 
States seeking freedom. Three weeks 
later, Jerome Kirschenbaum, 10A, of 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
said in broken, enthusiastic English, 
‘It’s wonderful’.” 

On the same page we find: 

Girl Typesetters 

Add Feminine Touch 

To Adams Printshop 

This account plays up the idea of a 
girl’s taking a course designed primar- 
ily for boys. 

As recogntion to a “since-publication 
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Adviser, John Adams Journal 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


advertiser,” the following appeared on 
page three: 

14-Year Record Set by Kalal 

For Journal Advertising 

The lead continues: 

“Back in ’24 when most current 
Adams people were creeping around in 
diapers and making mud pies, the first 
‘Journal’ carried an advertisement 
from J. W. Kalal, optometrist.” 





Miss Verda Evans 


ae stories didn’t get there by 
chance. They began in a staff 
meeting about a year ago following the 
publication of a dry-as-dust issue. The 
managing editor startled the staff with 
his opening remark, “Let’s go off the 
‘beat system’ and try out the ‘assign- 
ment system!’ This last issue of ours 
carries history, not news.” 

“Good. That means ‘dog eats dog,’ 
doesn’t it,” queried an ambitious new 
reporter who had been having a difh- 
cult time turning in his required fifteen 
inches because of a beat yielding only 
routine news. The reporters were en- 
thusiastic as it gave all an equal chance 
at the best stories. The staff agreed 
and the system was changed—but not 
in one issue. 


It’s not easy to change from one 
system to another in the middle of a 
term and for the next few issues the 
staff slipped up on some stories which 
would have been caught under the beat 
system, but the stories dug up were 
undeniably fresher and more interest- 
ingly written. 

Finally, through the trial and error 
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method, the staff worked out a com- 
bination system for all school coverage 
on the basis of regular beats for the 
obtaining of news tips and definite as- 
signment of stories by the editors. Un- 
der this system, each reporter is re- 
sponsible for getting news tips from 
one or more regular beats and any re- 
porter may ask to cover the story sug- 
gested by any tip turned in. 


If more than one person clamors for 
a story, several reporters are given the 
same tip and the best story is printed. 
This has been productive of better 
stories in the field of annual events, 
such as proms, elections, banquets, 
class plays. In my judgment, this plan 
has been especially successful where 
the information for the story can be 
secured from students; it usually is not 
advisable to send more than one re- 
porter for the same story if a teacher 
must give information. 


A FTER tips are taken from regular- 
ly assigned beats, free lance tips 
are collected. The reporter who an- 
swers “No news” and hears a free 
lance tip in his field a minute later, 
usually turns in several good tips for 
the next issue. Of course, as “spot 
news” breaks, each staff member and 
each cub reporter tries to be first to 
turn in the tip and, usually, to sign 
for the story. The staff has been espe- 
cially zealous not to overlook “spot 
news” as many high school papers suf- 
fer from a lack of unexpected news. 


Last year the reporters made a spe- 
cial attempt to find and develop new 
news sources. Possibly if each new 
staff lost the list of beats used by the 
preceding staff and had to work out 
its own entire school coverage, more 
sources for news would be uncovered. 

The John Adams publication, a four- 
page, seven-column paper, which is 
printed commercially, is issued every 
other Friday to 3300 pupils. Copy is 
sent in on Thursday and Friday of 
the week preceding publication, galley 
proof is read on Monday, tips taken 
for the next issue on Tuesday, page 
proof read on Wednesday, more tips 
collected and the pages for the next 
issue made up on Thursday. By Fri- 
day, the day on which the paper is 
distributed, the editorial page editor 


(Continued on page 14) 


Editorials... Choice of. the Month. 


ELECTED as the best of recent 

editorials for the following reas- 

ons: Well written; give a new 
angle instead of the old preachy type 
for—criticism, do your work today, 
plan your work and then work your 
plan, make friends, etc.; good word 
selection; interesting; reasonable length 
—and have a feature twist. They are 
the first all-business college group to 
appear in “The Review.” The journal- 
ism class of Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Del., assisted the staff of the 
“Gist” in reaching these decisions. All 
worked under the direction of Mr. W. 
S. Adams, adviser to the “Gist” and 
chairman of the C.S.P.A. Business 
College Division. 


Guess I'll Start Tomorrow 


I can scribble my notes, make a half- 
dozen erasures, hand in a paper a week 
late, be satisfied with an incorrect solu- 
tion because I’m in school now, and, 
although I know how the work should 
be done, I won’t bother. Of course, 
when I get a job, things will be dif- 
ferent. My work will be as neat as a 
pin, in on time, and entirely correct, 
even if I have to work hours over- 
time. 

But, will I? The odds are heavily 
against me. Slovenly habits which re- 
sult in mediocre work are quite likely 
to continue in later life. Instead of 
climbing the ladder of success I dream 
about, I may find myself in a mediocre 
job. 

Life is largely a matter of habit, and 
the custom of doing things in a supe- 
rior way is harder to break than the 
custom of working superficially. There 
is no reason why I should knowingly 
plan my failure or make the future 
harder for myself because I’m too lazy 
and conceited to do work that I can 
be proud of right now. 

—A. B. C. Sportlight, 
Albany Business College, 
Albany, New York. 


A State Of War Exists 


One afternoon, just about a year ago, 
the new picture at the Warner, the next 
day’s assignment, the question of the 
evening’s date, all seemed so much 
more important to high-school and 
college students in this country than 
the fact that an Austrian-born paper- 
hanger by the name of Adolph, with a 
funny mustache, had been made Chan- 
cellor of Germany by bearded, aging, 
President von Hindenburg. 

Our own every-day problems are 
still of supreme importance to us, but 
we must learn to look beyond their 
borders and to give some thought to 
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world affairs that may swiftly and de- 
cisively narrow their focus and con- 
centrate on these same little, personal, 
every-day problems of ours. 

Some of us will vote in a year, most 
of us in not more than two years, and 
it may be longer than that before the 
conflagration spreading in Europe 
reaches its climax. How far and how 
fast that conflagration spreads will de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon 
sentiments and attitudes in this coun- 
try. There has been too much of the 
flat and weak-kneed “I would fight” 
or “I would not fight” in college ques- 
tionnaires—flat and weak-kneed be- 
cause it is long range and inconclusive. 
We must begin to think, to think wise- 
ly and straightly—and to think fast. 
While going diligently about our home- 
ly daily duties, we must reach an an- 
swer to the question: “How can an 
opportunity to live decently, fully and 
happily be preserved in this country?” 
And all immediate decisions must point 
toward that final one. 

—The Becker Journal, 
Becker College, 
Worchester, Mass. 
Criticism 
It’s easy enough to pick out the flaws 
In the work that others have done, 
To point out the errors that others 
have made 
When your own task you haven’t be- 
gun. 


Have you ever criticized another’s 
work? Have you purposely looked for 
all the mistakes you could find? 

Analyze that fault-finding habit, and 
you'll discover that behind it is your 
guilty conscience, trying to establish 
an alibi for your own laziness. Don’t 
criticize the work of a friend or class- 
mate until YOU HAVE DONE 
SOMETHING YOURSELF. Then 
criticize your own and profit by your 
mistakes.—P. L. 

—W oodberries, 


Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Do You Chart Your Course? 


The rusty steamer, her decks a mass 
of wreckage, was being tossed about 
helplessly like a cork on the waves. 
Suddenly, with a loud crash and grat- 
ing sound, the ship struck a reef; tons 
of water washed over her decks; then 
the strength of wind and waves lifted 
the boat from the barrier and swept 
it on. 

As quickly as it struck, the tropical 
storm vanished—leaving bright sun- 
shine, motionless seas, and a sudden 
stillness. But the battered freighter 
was settling rapidly—no communica- 


tion, engines crippled. One life boat 
had somehow remained unscathed— 
one life boat in which to crowd 20 
men. 

Stocking the boat with what little 
provisions it could hold, they launched 
it. As the steamer sank beneath the 
waves, the survivors determined their 
position and consulted the charts for 
the nearest land—then set a course 
and began rowing. 

After many days of hunger, thirst, 
being sprayed by the salty water, and 
blistered by the sun, the sailors touched 
shore on a small, but inhabited island. 
They reached their goal. 

Where do you stand? Do you have 
an aim in life? Do you chart your 
course? 

You will do well to follow the rule 
of the sea: Determine your position, 
chart your course, then set out. 

—The Gist, 
Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del. 
The Richest Man I Know 

The richest man I know draws a 
mediocre salary. He makes ten a day. 
His only inheritance is a strong body, 
an eager mind, and a winning person- 
ality. He dresses as well as his pocket- 
book will permit, but scrupulous neat- 
ness more than balances his lack of 
rich apparel. However, one is always 
too busy looking at the man to notice 
his clothing. He substitutes a street 
car for the customary Rolls-Royce of 
less wealthy men. 

Being bored in his company is an 
absolute impossibility. He is a con- 
genial companion, an engaging conver- 
sationalist, and a faithful friend. No 
man ever called him a liar without 
reconsidering. He is not pugnacious, 
simply self-respecting. His friends 
would rather postpone a party than 
give it without him. 

He is very well educated, but no man 
could truthfully call him a snob. He 
made the varsity at college; he has 
been making the varsity in life ever 
since. He would talk to the president 
respectfully, but as to an equal; he 
talks to a clerk in a manner equally 
respectful. His word is as good as a 
treasury note. In addition to his ac- 
complishments among people of his 
own age, he is always young enough 
to sympathize with old age. His hon- 
est industry and uncomplaining wil- 
lingness have won for him the admira- 
tion and regard of both his employer 
and his fellow-workmen. 

He’s rich! Makes ten a day! 
what? Ten friends! 


Ten 


—The Gist, 
Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Put Yourself in Your Customer’s Shoes 


‘By MORTON S. SEIDENSTEIN 


Business Manager, Huguenot Herald 


New Rochelle, N. Y., High School 


Here’s a sympathetic note for the 
customer. It was the subject of a round- 
table discussion at the 1939 Convention. 
It may contain some hints to lead a 
perplexed business manager out of 
some of his difficulties. 


i MOST serious problem con- 
fronting business managers today 

is the financing of their publica- 
tion. The greatest source of income 
undoubtedly lies in advertising. How 
are we to best tap this source? There 
are many business managers and ad- 
vertisers who believe that the school 
publication has no real advertising 
value. I definitely believe that it serves 
a valuable purpose. (It is absolutely 
necessary to be a conscientious business 
manager to believe that what you are 
selling definitely has value.) 

Perhaps the best way to approach a 
prospective advertiser is to put your- 
self in his shoes. (They may or may 
not be too large.) The first question 
to which he will expect an affirmative 
answer it: “What good will I get from 
advertising in the high school paper?” 
Immediately he will see in the high 
school the largest specialized and cen- 
tralized buying group in the city. You 
all know that the pages of a high 
school paper are scrutinized more care- 
fully than perhaps anything else which 
comes under the student’s eye. If the 
advertiser does not realize these ad- 
vantages, it is where the business man- 
ager must first enlighten him. This 
large and specialized consumers group, 
that is the student body, should be 
your most powerful selling point. 

Too often in school publications we 
find mere calling cards or courtesy ads 
by firms specializing in boys’ clothing, 
in sporting goods and in other prod- 
ucts and services which are of vital 
interest to high school students. A 
business manager should be able to 
sell them the idea of running the same 
type of ad that he runs in the local 
newspaper, by so doing the ad becomes 
a valuable asset and a true investment 
to the merchant and at the same time 
increases the paper’s advertising space 
because as a rule this type of adver- 
tising takes up more room than the 
formal notice we are so used to seeing 


in the high school papers. 
[* ADVANCING this point it is to 


the manager’s advantage if he can 
demonstrate a snappy, live layout idea 
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or clever bit of copy. In the advertis- 
er’s shoes you wouldn’t want to be 
bothered with all the details of com- 
position; you would have enough 
troubles figuring out your merchandis- 
ing problems. So a good, live wide- 
awake business manager when ap- 
proaching Mr. Jeweler or Mr. Clothier 
does not walk in and say, “I’m from 
Foo High; will you put an ad in our 
paper?” but he approaches him in a 
business-like way, points out the ad- 
vantages of the select advertising 
group and then as his important driv- 
ing point shows the merchant several 
interesting layouts. 


There are many people who believe 
that certain advertisers take space be- 
cause they are morally bound to do so. 
I can best give an example of this by 
showing you a problem which faced 
me this year. A certain jeweler in town 
had been designated as the official 
jeweler for the senior class. It had 
been his custom to run a small court- 
esy ad; however, an unofficial jeweler 
had been cutting into his business be- 
cause the official jeweler did not effec- 
tively reach his consumers. I pointed 
this out to him and he, as an up-to- 
date businessman, realized that some 
solution must be found. At my sug- 
gestion he inserted large displays that 
were primarily designed to sell his 
product and not merely to announce 
that Mr. Jeweler was doing business 
at such and such place. The unofficial 
jeweler ran a series of ads in the local 
paper while the official jeweler ran his 
ads in the high school paper, and he 
has reported to me that the response 
he received from his set of ads was the 
best return he ever got from any kind 
of publicity, and so the story may be 
applied to every other merchant sup- 
plying or catering to the youthful trade 
of your city. 


One of the most important charac- 
teristics which you have no doubt no- 
ticed in your prospective client is his 
desire to talk to you. The best offence 
that you can possibly set up is to train 
yourself to be a good listener. It 
might even be wise to aid him and 
draw him out in his tirade. The idea 
of this is to create a sympathetic at- 
mosphere into which you will thrust 
your selling points after he has talked 
himself out or gives you a chance to 


get a word in adgewise; but the most 
important thing, I repeat, is to let him 
talk to you. But it is of prime impor- 
tance to keep him away from his trou- 
bles and from his lack of ready cash 
to carry out the great plans in adver- 
tising which he had constructed for 


himself. 


I am sure that you all have met the 
type of merchant who wants to adver- 
tise in your school paper, “Sonny!”, 
but whose publicity budget won’t al- 
low such an expenditure this season. 
In presenting the advertiser with lay- 
out and composition, he usually likes 
to see his name in a fairly prominent 
type-face. Another asset to the adver- 
tisement is the use of pictures and 
other material that is likely to catch 
the eye. It is to the business manager’s 
advantage if he can plan something 
to catch the fancy of the advertiser. 
In order to do this it might be nec- 
essary to do some research and study 
along certain particular lines. In this 
way you will know just what is im- 
portant and what should be stressed 
and what is unimportant and of little 
consequence. 


Valuable aid in the preparation of 
layout can be obtained from studying 
layout in good magazines and in good 
newspapers which carry ads placed by 
foremost advertising agencies who em- 
ploy the best psychology, copy and 
art which can be found anywhere to- 
day. It is then up to the business man- 
ager to best apply to the situation im- 
mediately at hand the principles he has 
learned. The ad must have life and 
certain vitality. An ad of this type 
which shows thought and careful prep- 
aration will sell itself with very little 
trouble. 

Another method which might prove 
valuable is to include either a catch 
line or a coupon which offers some- 
thing free to the student who returns 
it to the merchant. This idea has a 
twofold purpose. First it demonstrates 
to the advertiser that his ad is getting 
results and reaching a certain market 
and, secondly, it brings customers to 
the advertiser’s establishment. Once 
there, it is up to his selling ability to 
put his products across. Most high 
school papers appear weekly, bi-weekly, 
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Features of the 


FTER CAREFUL consideration of 
over fifty high school papers 
throughout the United States, the 

news classes of South High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., have chosen two 
features to contribute to The School 
Press Review. 


For their final choices, Froydis Flint, 
Eleanor Budrow, Bob Shannon, togeth- 
er with Eileen Jorgenson, editorial as- 
sistant, selected an interview with a 
newcomer from England. This feature 
taken from a high school paper in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, was chosen because 
of its originality and timely publica- 
tion. It is an interview, but it also 
would make an excellent foreign rela- 
tions column. 


The other choice, an art criticism 
from the “Southerner” of South High 
was written by Irene Goustin, a “B” 
sophomore. It was chosen as a signifi- 
cant contribution from a sophomore 
English class where pictures of art 
masters, both past and present, are 
being reviewed in place of books. 


English Student Tells Of 
Her School Life And Air- 
Raid Protections In London 


Direct from London, England, 
comes one of Lincoln High’s newest 
pupils, Myra Colberg, who tells of the 
evacuation of her school and of three 
air-raid signals given before she sailed 
for the United States on September 12. 


She formerly attended Haberdasher 
Aske’s (with the “a’s” pronounced as 
“ah”), a girls’ day school. About 700 
attended the school. 


For the evacuation, the girls were 
placed in groups of fifty with six mist- 
resses to every group. These girls are 
then divided up into groups of ten 
with one mistress to look after them. 
The extra mistress supervised the en- 
tire group. 

“They either walked or took buses 
to the station where they were trans- 
ported to the country. They tried to 
keep the ten girls and the mistress in 
the same neighborhood as school was 
to go right on as soon as possible,” 
she explained. 


However, Myra did not have to go 
with the rest of the girls in the evac- 
uation as her parents assumed respon- 
sibility. Air-raid protections were 
erected in or near the house. 

“We had three air-raid warnings and 
our protection was in a cellar, which, I 
think, was the only cellar in a house in 
London,” she laughingly added, “and 
that was because the house was built 
by an American.” 


Ten 


Month — 


“Supporting the cellar ceiling,” she 
continued in her delightful English ac- 
cent, “were iron pillars which were to 
prevent the ceiling from falling, in case 
2 bomb was dropped. All the food 
packages were made air-tight with ad- 
hesive and beds and blankets were 
brought down. It was just like a one- 
room house and was fixed up to last 
at least twelve hours. The longest we 
had to stay was two and a half hours. 
The attic walls were covered with lime 
wash to prevent the incendiary from 
penetrating. 


“During the war scare, news was 
broadcast every half hour. Because 
they had been living under such a 
high tension the declaration of war 
announcement came as a relief to the 
people.” 

The school was a brick building and 
when asked if it was a really old build- 
ing she smilingly replied, “Well, it’s 
fairly old. It’s beginning to fall down.” 

Uniforms worn by all of the girls 
are a dark green tunic, a light green 
blouse, black or brown shoes and a 
black hair ribbon. No jewelry was al- 
lowed to be worn. 


Studies taken by all girls during the 
week were Latin, French, algebra, geo- 
metry, chemistry, physics, biology and 
house-craft. The house-craft was one 
year of “cookery” and one year of 
“needlework.” 


Periods were each forty minutes rec- 
itation. Three hours of preparation was 
required every night and six hours 
preparatory work over the week-end. 


“The boys and girls all go to private 
schools except those of the poorer 
classes. At the age of eleven these chil- 
dren quit school and start to work,” 
Myra said. 


When asked if the English people 
believe America will enter the war she 
replied, “Oh, yes, if things get tight 


over there.” 


“There are not as many bicycles in 
England as most people believe. How- 
ever, the policemen do ride on them. 
If you go over the thirty mile speed 
limit you are likely to see a private car 
following, with a bell ringing, that 
sounds like an electric doorbell. You 
have to stop or you will run into the 
car,” Myra said. 


For those who are just learning to 
drive, a big red “L” on a white back- 
ground is tied on the front and back 
bumpers of the car. The “L” stands 
for learner. 


“The American people seem so much 
more impulsive than the English. Also, 


I have noticed that they talk so loud,” 
commented Myra. 


As her parents are American citizens, 
so is Myra, though she was born in 
England and has lived there all of 
her life. This is her fourth trip to 
America. With a merry “Cheerio,” 
she took her departure. 

—The Advocate, 


Lincoln High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Art Critics 


South High’s sophomore art critics 
may be too modest and too honest to 
feel that they know much about art; 
but at any rate they are having a try 
at art criticism, or better, art appre- 
ciation. Copies of paintings by Dau- 
mier, Segonsac, Adan, Chradin, Cez- 
anne, Seurat, Manet and Corot taken 
from portfolios in our South High li- 
brary and from files of mounted pic- 
tures in the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary have been used as subjects for 
compositions in 217A. The following 
is from that group: 

I think the subject of Daumier’s La 
Lavanciere is the human struggle for 
existence. Since a child is pictured too, 
as well as the mother, the picture also 
typifies one’s obligation in life—to give 
something. Not only does the woman 
have to struggle to make her own liv- 
ing, but she has an obligation to her 
child. As a mother, she must care for 
it so that it will grow into a person fit 
to take its place in life. 


It seems to me that Daumier is a 
man closely acquainted with the lower 
classes of people and sympathetic with 
their sincere struggles. I think he has 
portrayed his laundress and child with 
understanding; for, although it can be 
seen that their standard of living is 
low, there is nothing harsh nor vulgar 
about them. Instead, there is a whole- 
some beauty and cleanliness of nature; 
characteristics laborers would have. 
The expression of the woman is kindly 
and thoughtful as she helps the child 
make the difficult climb up the stairs. 
The child has a tense earnest expres- 
sion on her face as she is intent on the 
last step before her. The child is help- 
ing her mother by carrying a large 
brush. She looks fearful perhaps be- 
cause of the hardships her mother has 
endured. The child, however, is only 
eight or nine years old consequently 
not fully understanding life; but, per- 
haps, she is rebellious against some 
forces which she too must fight one 
day as her mother has done before 
her. 


—Irene Goustin, 


Southerner South High, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published in The Southerner, Oct. 6, 1939. 
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Outstanding in the student publications field and a bright light among elementary schools is the Chicago Elementary Press Asso- 
ciation. Above we see the photograph of their annual luncheon (May 17, 1939) and below is the address delivered by no less a 
personage than the superintendent of Chicago’s school system. Another milestone in the career of this group is the Yearbook which 
made school press history. Praise was given to this venture in the October, 1939, Review. 


The Chicago Elementary Press Association 


‘By DR. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools 
Chicago, Illinois 


HIS is indeed a pleasant oppor- 

tunity to extend my congratula- 

tions to every teacher who spon- 
sors an elementary newspaper for the 
splendid achievements which have been 
made during the past year. Your lead- 
ership in the establishment and im- 
provement of these school papers has 
made possible this splendid exhibit 
and program which has stimulated the 
interest of pupils and teachers all over 
the city. 


There is no other single activity 
which so thoroughly motivates pupil 
participation in school life and so effec- 
tually affords training for the develop- 
ment of socialized individuals as the 
school newspaper. We want to help 
every pupil to strengthen his individu- 
ality, but at the same time, we as teach- 
ers, want also to train these individuals 
to live in closer harmony with their 
fellows. Our aim in the Chicago 
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schools, therefore, is to develop pupils 
with individuality plus wider social con- 
sciousness. These pupil publications 
have contributed much to the socializa- 
tion program in our schools because 
they are constant incentives to individ- 
ual as well as group effort. 


—E—— poems, or pictures from 
every grade are used with the re- 
sult that the entire student-body finds 
in the school newspaper something of 
common interest. The children who 
read the paper for information or 
pleasure are affected by it as well as 
those boys and girls who take part in 
the preparation of the paper. Every 
member of the school community thus 
learns to appreciate directly and in- 
directly in the activities of his school- 
mates. Inasmuch as the school news- 
paper has a unifying influence, it is a 
forceful impetus to the development of 
a wholesome school spirit. The whole- 


hearted support of hundreds of boys 
and girls in the Clean-Up Campaign 
in our public schools is a very fine ex- 
ample of the cooperation stimulated 
by clean-up articles and plans in the 
school paper. 


If we are to educate our pupils so- 
cially we must provide many such op- 
portunities for them to participate 
actively and constructively in school 
and community events. A newspaper 
prepared by the children themselves 
has proven to be an excellent medium 
for informing and inspiring the stu- 
dent-body. Through its columns stu- 
dent leaders can express and publicize 
their plans and points of view. In 
groups of children, no less than among 
adults, the approval or disapproval of 
the group is a powerful influence on 
individual action. The attitude of 
young citizens toward the necessity of 
observing laws, respecting public prop- 


Eleven 





erty and accepting civic duties are un- 
deniably strengthened by the manner 
in which school activities are presented 
in the school paper. As the pupils of 
every room work together to promote 
health, safety and clean-up drives their 
social experiences are extended and 
their understanding of social relation- 
ships increased. In other words, they 
gradually learn to live democratically 
by taking part in the affairs of their 
own social group. 


HE valuable contacts which mem- 

bership in such an organization as 
the Elementary Press Association gives 
every one of you is comparable to the 
contacts which membership on the 
school newspaper staff provides for 
your pupils. They not only meet the 
faculty and boys and girls in their own 
school, but occasionally conduct co- 
operative activities with schools in the 
same neighborhood, and frequently ex- 
change newspapers with elementary 
schools all over the country. Thus the 
interests of these growing boys and 
girls are continuously widening beyond 
the school room. Through the news- 
papers of other schools, they follow the 
activities of other pupils, they learn to 
watch for articles of school interest in 
the community papers, and become 
aware of the variety of features which 
appear in our regular city dailies. We 
cannot underestimate the importance 
of training young people to look upon 
civic affairs as matters of personal con- 
cern. The school paper fosters the hab- 
it of following the news and accustoms 
our young people to give some consid- 
eration to activities which are being 
carried out in the school and commun- 
ity. 

An attitude of civic responsibility 
and tolerance cannot be developed in 
a short time or by superficial means. 
The school newspaper provides oppor- 
tunities for both participation and ob- 
servation in each of its issues. 


It is important, too, that the children 
in our schools today realize that they 
can use the newspaper to convey to 
others their particular viewpoint or 
ideas, and that it is an accepted me- 
dium of social communication. Every 
adult finds it necessary at some time or 
other to use the newspapers for an- 
nouncement of meetings, speeches, 
publicity for charity affairs, business 
notices, or some similar item. The ex- 
perience of writing for the school 
newspaper in any of the many depart- 
ments or divisions makes children con- 
scious of the necessity of expressing 
their ideas accurately and clearly. Be- 
cause the pupil contributor knows his 
audience and knows that the boys and 
girls expect the story to be told straight, 
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he works with greater attention to de- 
tail and accuracy. There is a real in- 
centive to improve written work when 
composition and stories are printed in 
the columns of the student paper. Sen- 
tence study, choice of words, spelling, 
and punctuation can be learned in their 
true relationship. 


For those children who have a nat- 
ural ability to express themselves ef- 
fectively with words, the school paper 
presents an added opportunity for the 
development of this talent. Thus the 
newspaper is just as excellent a device 
for providing for individual differences 
as it is a socializing influence. It is 
adaptive to every age and grade group. 
Primary children and pupils in special 
divisions can contribute illustrations, 
news and stories which are as appealing 
to the general interest of the student- 
body as the material contributed by the 
more advanced pupils. 


HERE is a great variety of work 

beside the actual writing which 
apepals to students. The art work 
which covers captions, cartoons and 
illustrations is largely responsible for 
the attractive appearance of all these 
school papers and is certainly a chal- 
lenge to the child with a talent for 
drawing. Even the routine work of 
building the dummy sheets necessitates 
the practical application of simple art 
principles. 


The composition of a newspaper in- 
volves plans for sales promotion and 
proper circulation and distribution. 
This creates opportunities for children 
to get a little business experience. Both 
boys and girls get practice in office 
technique when they take over the job 
of typing, mimeographing, or proof- 
reading their school editions. There 
are, therefore, a great ‘number and va- 
riety of contributing services which 
your pupils carry through to a success- 
ful conclusion. These cause feelings of 
personal satisfaction which in them- 
selves are stimulating to further effort. 
There is gratification also in working as 
part of a newspaper staff upon whom 
every other member depends for the 
successful production of the paper. 
Every child is important, whether he 
serves as editor, reporter, illustrator, 
or publicity man. His contribution, his 
work, must be done carefully and 
promptly because the deadline cannot 
be disregarded or extended. He de- 
velops the habit of alert observation 
inasmuch as hundreds of fellow stu- 
dents will catch an inaccuracy in very 
short order. 


The variety of tasks which offer part 
of the preparation of every good 
school newspaper are opportunities not 
only for broadening the abilities and 


skills of our young people, but also for 
character development. These jobs and 
duties carried on under your guidance 
as sponsors are constantly presenting 
occasions for your pupils to assume re- 
sponsibility and exercise initiative and 
resourcefulness. These are real situa- 
tions in which boys and girls must 
make a choice, consider the relative 
merits of several solutions, and form 
good judgments. 

The recurrent practice of courtesy 
and tact in meeting people and hand- 
ling situations is the best possible meth- 
od of acquiring self-assurance and 
poise. For the timid child, these op- 
portunitiesare particular valuable. His 
interest in his task is so absorbing that 
he forgets himself and drops the self- 
consciousness which handicapped him 
in the social relations of the classroom. 
On the other hand, the too aggressive 
pupil is checked by the group work of 
a newspaper staff from becoming over- 
ly assertive. 


W* ALL recognize that children 

learn most rapidly and effective- 
ly through experience. Character traits 
also are strengthened by real social ex- 
periences. Cooperation is learned by 
actually working with others. In the 
preparation of a school newspaper, ef- 
fective coordination of effort is obtain- 
ed because all the children compre- 
hend, not only their own part of the 
work, but also the project as a whole. 
Therefore, they enter into their assign- 
ment with understanding and willing- 
ness. You have no doubt watched this 
dual growth of individuality and social 
effectiveness in pupils who have worked 
under your direction to produce these 
splendid papers. 

In guiding the production of a 
school newspaper, each of you works 
not so much with paper, pencil, ink 
and glue, but with personalities; and 
your results are not just news sheets, 
but boys and girls who are stronger 
mentally, morally and socially because 
of their participation in the preparation 
of their paper. 

In addition to the benefits of school 
newspapers within the school, the little 
elementary newspapers have a valuable 
effect outside the school building it- 
self. They act as publicity agents in the 
community, acquainting parents with 
the activities within the school and also 
with the standards and goals of child 
development which form the core of 
the school’s educational plans. It is an 
organ of interpretation in the commun- 
ity which performs very definite serv- 
ice by explaining to the taxpayers ex- 
actly what is going on in their schools. 
A public which understands the general 
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How Kieran Got That Way 


(Continued from page 2) 


a salvo of Latin. 


662 UT the Lord,” says Kieran, ““de- 
livered him into my hands.” 

Upon arising, Mr. Kieran bowed and 
in his gentlest manner pointed out 
that the professor had erred. He gave 
the quotation correctly and proceeded 
to make a short speech—in Latin. No 
fistic triumph was ever sweeter or more 
complete. 


Some part of the explanation for 
Mr. Kieran’s amazingly well-stocked 
mind goes to heredity. He was lucky 
in his parents. His father, Dr. James 
M. Kieran, was president of Hunter 
College in New York City. He was 
also something of an amateur natur- 
alist. His mother was an accomplished 
musician and a student of literature 
who made it a point to plant the 
world’s best books under the noses of 
her children and, according to one 
member of the family, “quoted the 
classics on the slightest provocation.” 


Jack was the smallest of the seven 
children and the nearest thing to a 
prodigy. His first exploits in the field 
of knowledge were musical. At four 
he began to pick out, with one finger, 
the opera melodies he heard his 
mother play on the piano. A little 
later, with more fingers, he was work- 
ing them out for himself. He showed 
no disposition toward a musical career, 
but by the time he was ten he was on 
familiar terms with many of the great 
composers. He has kept up the ac- 
quaintance. 


M* KIERAN was graduated, cum 
laude, from Fordham University 
in 1912 with the assurance from his 
father that if he had been a less dis- 
tinguished short-stop he would prob- 
ably have been a more distinguished 
student. For a year he taught a coun- 
try school in Dutchess County. He 
had two pupils, got $10 a week, ven- 
tured with his spare time into the 
poultry business and that proving un- 
profitable settled down with two vol- 
umes of Blackstone which, unstimu- 
lated by any urge toward the law, he 
nonetheless, read twice from cover to 
cover. His own observations — Mr. 
Kieran’s commentaries on Blackstone 
—filled two large notebooks. 


A year of school teaching decided 
Mr. Kieran against it. In the fall of 
1913, he was back in New York with 
a job as time-keeper for a sewer con- 
Struction gang and an eye on jour- 
nalism. That was the year he studied 
French. His job was an hour’s sub- 
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way ride from his home. He made 
the trip, six days a week, with a French 
book and a dictionary. That gave him 
twelve hours a week for twelve months. 
“You can learn a lot of French in that 
time,” he says—and he did. The next 
year having made the New York 
Times with several short pieces on the 
flora and fauna of Dutchess County, 
he was given a place as sports writer 
on the bottom rung of that news- 
paper’s sky-tipped ladder. Shortly 
thereafter he fell in love with another 
Times employe whom he married a 
few months before his National Guard 
regiment was sent to the Mexican bor- 
der. His outfit in France, the 11th 
Engineers, was the first American regi- 
ment under fire. 


FTER the war he worked for sev- 

eral New York newspapers but, 

in 1927, he returned to the Times with 

a sports column of his own—the first 

signed daily column which it had ever 
printed. 


Mr. Kieran declared that his luckiest 
break, in the pursuit of learning, came 
when his paper assigned him to go on 
the road with one or the other of New 
York’s baseball teams. “Nobody on 
a ball team,” he explains, “gets up 
early and I had almost every morning 
to myself.” As a result he can tell you 
the culture-potential of every major 
league city in the country and the ac- 
cessibility to the best hotels of all the 
most promising parks and museums. 
It was in the St. Louis library that he 
made the acquaintance of Marcel 
Proust who was under ban in the New 
York library. His Chicago hotel was 
two blocks from the Chicago Art In- 
stitute and Mr. Kieran knows every- 
thing of importance in it. When the 
games of one world series in Pitts- 
burgh happened to coincide with an 
International Art Exhibition, Mr. 
Kieran put in every morning among 
the pictures. 


A* a result of his own experiences, 
Mr. Kieran is inclined to believe 
in the chain-system of education. “One 
thing,” he says, “leads to another.” In 
his teaching year in Dutchess County 
an unusual picture of a white-breasted 
nut-hatch awakened his interest in 
birds. Now, in his wanderings in the 
parks of New York, he annually iden- 
tifies some 200 different kinds. But 
birds got him started on trees and 
flowers. When Information Please 
recently offered the Latin names for 
five flowers and asked for their iden- 


tity in English, Mr. Kieran had all five 
of them on the tip of his tongue. 
Curiosity about the bugs which he 
found on the golden-rod led him to 
add the world of insects to the field 
of his explorations. In fact, with such 
a system and time enough, it seems 
likely that Mr. Kieran might trace 
knowledge to its ultimate lair. 
Contrary to the opinion of some of 
his admirers, however, Mr. Kieran is 
not infallible. “Here,” said the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies one night, “is a 
problem from a Yale undergraduate— 
one John F. Kieran, Jr.” Young Mr. 
Kieran had offered the second verses 
of three famous poems from which he 
called on the experts to identify the 
poems and supply the first verses. By 
common consent the question was re- 
ferred to Mr. Kieran, Sr. He came 
up with the first two—Gray’s “Elegy” 
and Coleridge’s “Rime of an Ancient 
Mariner”—without a pause. On the 
third, which was Shakespeare’s Sylvia, 
he stammered and gave up—but not 
without calling on Shakespeare for 
the last word. “How sharper than a 
thankless tooth it is,” he paraphrased 
from King Lear, “to have a serpent 


child.” 


The Record Grows 


Smaller But Smarter 
(Continued from page 3) 


elaborate on the details. 


The titles consist of generally one 
word set in Bernhard Gothic from 24 
point down to 14 point, all run flush 
to the left. The 24-point titles are 
supplemented by a two-line head in 
14-point light face Stymie indented 
one-half inch. When a story does not 
end conveniently at the bottom of one 
column, it may carry over to the top 
of the next just as in magazine make- 
up. This is more natural and saves 
much juggling of stories. The paper 
is 914 by 1214 with three 15-em col- 
umns 101% inches long, printed in 8- 
point on 10-point slugs. 

Conciseness, one of the cardinal vir- 
tues of a good news style, is main- 
tained, but interest in presentation is 
emphasized instead of insisting on the 
set form of the 5-W lead. Each issue 
contains at least one good-sized feature 
story, and an effort is made to make 
the whole publication as much in fea- 
ture style as originality and the writ- 
ers’ ability will permit. And yet the 
paper’s greatest advantage is that it is 
newsier, for making it a weekly has 
more than doubled its timeliness. 


While deadlines and make-up come 
twice as often for the staff, they entail 
so much less work each time that the 
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tasks do not break into the evening 
study hours of the academy’s boarding 
students so heavily. It is easier to cut 
the work in half each week than to let 
it pile up before the deadline every 
two weeks. 


eee advantage of the small 
size is that it will make a handier 
bound volume at the end of the year. 
The academy does not go in for a 
regular yearbook but binds the year’s 
issues of the “Record” and presents a 
copy to each graduate. Now the pages 
in each issue are being numbered cum- 
ulatively so that the final index may 
more easily indicate the exact page 
where each story appears. The regular 
8-page annual issue will be expanded 
to a 20-page final number complete 
with pictures and summaries. 


The weekly “Record” has also solved 
the problem of taking care of our 
growing mailing list that had already 
mounted to over 1,200, copies being 
sent to all parents, friends and alumni. 
Since it was obvious that a separate 
alumni paper would soon have to be 
established to keep the academy grad- 
uates informed, a monthly news sheet 
is now sent them with selected news 
stories from the month’s weekly issues. 
Type is held by the printer and set up 
in the monthly “Record.” The weekly 
paper is mailed each week to all par- 
ents and to alumni who pay the dollar 
mailing fee, thus giving better news 
service where it is most desired. Every 
three weeks copies are mailed to more 
than 120 exchange papers throughout 
the country. 


The cost of the weekly is just about 
half that of the bi-weekly, thus keep- 
ing our regular budget operative. Ad- 
vertising is still run on the bi-weekly 
schedule and is now printed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 


Considering the radical departure 


the “Record” has made, I have been . 


surprised at how well it has been re- 
ceived. Many students naturally do not 
like the inferior size of the new “Rec- 
ord” even if it does bring them fresher 
news more often. No vote will be taken 
until they have had more of an oppor- 
tunity to get used to the new plan and 
then perhaps they too will find that the 
new “Record” “grows” on them. 


I do not mean that all school papers 
should overthrow their journalistic tra- 
ditions and embark on a publication of 
this type. This plan has been worked 
out because it seemed to fit best the 
particular needs of Western Reserve 
Academy. I feel that that should be 
the supreme test of the value of any 
school paper. 
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News Coverage In the 


Large High School 
(Continued from page 7) 


and the feature editor make their as- 
signments for the following issue. 
Some news stories are assigned then 
and the remainder the next week. 
gn page is edited by a special 

editor whose job it is to be on the 
alert for good news tips, assign them 
to competent writers, and make his 
page attractive, accurate and readable. 
In addition to this, he must be willing 
and able to help weak writers, to rec- 
ognize feature possibilities, and to be 
able to size up the value of a news 
story from a hastily scrawled tip. He 
is also responsible for balanced con- 
tent on his page, and, to insure this, 
he tries to carry not more than two 
stories about any one department in 
a single issue. This, of course does 
not apply to the sports page. 

To give a vivid account of inter- 
scholastic games, and to get an oc- 
casional story on girls’ sports or intra- 
murals “above the fold,” and make it 
earn its space, are two of the ambitions 
of the sports desk. Sports writers at- 
tempt to play up the features of the 
events rather than the results, as it is 
impossible to treat many stories in a 
bi-weekly publication as if they had 
just happened. Interviews from 
coaches, players and spectators are 
being given more attention as interest- 
possibilities on the sports page. 

As recognition of a hard job well 
done, in the bi-weekly clinic the staff 
takes the paper apart page by page, 
column by column, story by story; 
they choose the “best page” of the is- 
sue, give recognition to the page edi- 
tor in charge. If a page is not good, 
the staff give recognition to the careless 
editor and he usually does a better job 
in the next issue. 

In this bi-weekly clinic, editors and 
reporters scan stories for follow-up 
possibilities, try to find out why cer- 
tain stories are liked by everyone and 
why certain other stories create little 
interest. The staff is never satisfied 
with the issue just published and im- 
mediately makes plans for a better next 
issue. 

These plans all help to get an all- 
school coverage, but no plan will work 
unless the reporters be filled with a 
sense of pride in their paper, be proud 
of its achievements and ashamed of 
its shortcomings. And unless the stu- 
dent body, teachers and administra- 
tive officers be convinced of the sin- 
cerity of purpose of the school paper 
staff, no publication will ever “cover 
the school” beforehand and “quiet the 
schcol” on publication day. 


Put Yourself In 


Your Customer’s Shoes 
(Continued from page 9) 


or monthly and for this reason should 
prove worthwhile to the advertiser and 
at the same time provide material for 
the composition of the ad. Almost 
every merchant sponsors a weekly or 
a monthly sale or a special. Your pub- 
lication appearing as it does should, 
therefore, prove its worth. Ofttimes 
I have heard advertisers attempt to 
excuse themselves from buying space 
because they claimed that the paper 
didn’t appear frequently enough for 
them. It is your duty to show that 
one ad a week or a month which is 
designed to sell something is of far 
more value than one which appears 
daily and proves of little or no value 
to them. Drives also should be made 
seasonally. 


A good promotion scheme is to run 
an article on clothes and other mer- 
chandise which suits the occasion. An 
idea which might prove of worth is to 
suggest that a prominent figure in 
school, model clothes for a picture in 
an advertiser’s ad. Another idea is to 
tell the merchants that a fashion or 
shopping column will be run in the 
paper if they subscribe to a certain 
amount of space. 


In other cities and towns it might 
be advantageous to run locality ads, 
by that I mean grouping the ads of 
several merchants or trades on a part- 
ticular street or in a particular square. 
If this is to be, you might offer them 
special reduced rates. 


Scout Newspapers 


A recent issue of “Scouting,” the 
scout leaders magazine, featured an 
article on “The Scout Press.” The Boy 
Scouts encourage the publishing of 
troop newspapers and even award a 
journalism merit badge. They have 
taken as their slogan, “stimulate parent 
interest in scouting through a troop 
newspaper.” 


Mimeo Again 

Another aid to advisers interested in 
improving the quality of their mimeo- 
graphed publications is the Visibility 
Yardstick just issued b ythe A. B. Dick 
Company. This follows upon the Vis- 
ibility Factor pamphlet which was com- 
mented upon in this magazine last 
month. Advisers would do well to ac- 
quire a copy. 
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A Bibliography for the General 
Reader 


By CHARLES AUSLANDER 


Teacher of Journalism, Adviser The Liberty Bell, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The first installment of this bibliog- 
raphy prepared by Mr. Auslander ap- 
peared in the October Review. It is 
concluded in this issue. 


b. Studies 
Bleyer, W. G., How to Write 
Special Feature Articles (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 
Brennecke, Ernest Jr., and Clark, 
Donald L., Magazine Article 
Readings (Macmillan). 
Brennecke and Clark, Magazine 
Article Writing (Macmillan). 
Crawford, R. P., The Magazine 
Article (McGraw-Hill). 
Harrington, H. F., Chats on Fea- 
ture Writing (Harpers). 
9. Humor: The Column 
Bond, F. F., Breaking Into Print, 
Ch. VII, pp. 119-133. 
Cannan, G., Satire (Doran). 
Davis, H. W., The Column 
(Knopf). 
Edson, C. L., The Gentle Art of 
Columning (A Treatise on Comic 
Journalism), Brentano. 
Felts, D. V., Humor and the High 
School Publications, (1932 Pro- 
ceedings High School Conference, 
University of Illinois). 
Tunis, J. R., Sport: Heroics and 
Hysterics (John Day). 
. Criticism 
. Literary 
Brownell, W. C., Criticism (Scrib- 
ners). 
Gard, Wayne, 
(Knopf). 
Cunliffe and Lomer, Writing of 
Today, pp. 230-266. 
Winchester, C. T., Principles of 
Literary Criticism (MacMillan). 
. Drama, Music, Art 
Cunliffe and Lomer, Writing of 
Today, pp. 270-300. 
Thompson, O., Practical Musi- 
cal Criticism (Witmark). 


Book Reviewing 


. Art—Literary Features 
Berryman, C. K., Development of 
the Cartoon, (Pamphlet) Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Benson, I., Best Creative Work in 
American High Schools, (Annual) 
Quill and Scroll. 

Conrad, Lawrence H., Creative 
Writing, (Appleton-Century). 
Holter, Mary, “Poetry for News- 
papers”, Scholastic Editor, 10:4, 


November, 1939 


January, 1931. 

Keil, Aaron, “Creative Art in the 
School Publication”, School Press 
Review, 9:4, November, 1933. 
McCoy, Myra L., “Relationship of 
Creative Writing to the News- 
paper”, School Press Review, 4:5, 
December, 1928. 

Meader, Stphen J., “Fact in Fic- 
tion”, School Press Review, 4:5, 
December, 1930. 

Miller, H. A., Jr., Creative Writ- 
ing of Verse (American Book). 
Pannell, Lucile, “Creative Writing 
of Verse—a Review”, Quill and 
Scroll, 7:4, April-May, 1933. 
Power, Caroline, “Correlating Cre- 
ative Writing and Other Fne 
Arts”, English Journal, 23:195- 
202, March, 1934. 

Purcell, Alfred A., ‘Creative 
Writing—The Short Saory”, The 
School Press Review, 7:2, May, 
1932. 

Editorial Writing and Editorial 
Policy 


. Texts 


Benson, Ivan, Fundamentals of 
Journalism, Ch. XI, pp. 224-278. 
Hyde, G. M., Journalistic Writing, 
Ch. 28-30, pp. 260-287. 
Greenawalt, L., A Student’s Jour- 
nalism Laboratory, Ch. 5, pp. 88- 
97. 

Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools, Ch. 8, pp. 162-195. 


. Studies and Collections 


Brisbane, Arthur, Editorials from 
the Hearst Papers (Arcadia Press) 
Cooke, R. G., Casual Essays of the 
Sun (N. Y. Sun). 

Cunliffe and Lomer Writing of 
Today, pp. 121-152. 

Flint, L. N., The Editorial (Apple- 
ton). 

Heaton, John L., The Story of a 
Page (Thirty Years of Public 
Service and Public Discussion in 
the Editorial Columns of the New 
York World), Harpers. 

Mackail, J. W., Modern Essays 
(from London Times), Longmans. 
Neal, R. W., Editorials and Edi- 
torial Writing (Home Corre- 
spondence). 


. Mechanical and Technical Mat- 


ters 


ie 


Make-Up, Headlines and Typog- 
raphy. 

Allen, John E., Newspaper Make- 
up (Harpers). Deals with print- 
ing, typography and makeup in 
great detail. 

Hyde, M. H., Newspaper Editing 
Appleton). 

“Headline Writing”, Ch. III, pp. 
72-133. 


“Newspaper Makeup”, Ch. V, pp. 
152-195. 

“Type”, Ch. VIII, pp. 222-241. 
Greenawalt, L., A Student’s Jour- 
nalism Laboratory 

“Unit on Headlines”, Ch. VII, 
pp. 114-126. 

“Unit on Typography”, Ch. VIII, 
pp. 127-136. 

“Unit on Makeup”, Ch. X, pp. 
142-165. 

Farrar, F. Type Book (Harpers). 
Johnson, H. L., Printing Type 
Specimens (Graphic Arts). 
Olsen, D. E., Typography and the 
Mechanics of the Newspaper 
(Appleton). 

Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools 

“Headlines”, Ch. 4, pp. 52-81. 
“Page Makeup”, Ch. 13, pp. 279- 
S43. 

Radder, N. J., Newspaper Make- 
up and Headlines (McGraw-Hill). 
Sherbow, B., Making Type Work. 
Stern, Philip, An Introduction to 
Typography (Harpers). 

Mahin, Helen O., The Develop- 
ment and Significance of the 
Newspaper Headline (Wahr). 
Troxell and Brecht, Specimen 
Headline Schedule Chagts, Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 


. Copy Editing, Printing and Proof- 


reading 

Allen, E. W., Printing for the 
Journalist (Knof). 

Greenawalt, L., A Student’s Lab- 
oratory 

“Unit on Copyediting”, Ch. VI, 
pp. 99-113. 

“Unit on Proofreading”, Ch. IX, 
pp. 137-141. 

Harrington and Wolseley, The 
Copyreader’s Workshop (Heath) 
(A textbook for school newspa- 
per-editing, headlining, proof- 
reading and makeup). 

Hyde, G. M., Newspaper Editing 
“Copyreading”, Ch. I & II, pp. 
1-71. 

“Proofreading”, Ch. IV, pp. 134- 
Eee. 

“Printing Processes”, Ch. IX, pp. 
242-290. 

Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools 

“Copyreading and Editing”, Ch. 
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12, pp. 249-278. 
“Printing and Proofreading”, Ch. 
14, pp. 316-339. 

. Style Sheet 
Benson, Ivan, Fundamentals of 
Journalism, pp. 305-329. 
Hyde, G. M., Journalistic Writing, 
pp. 435-443. 
Anonymous, Official Style Book 
(Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation). 
Evaluation of School Publications 
Greenawalt & Hochberger, Primer 
of School Newspaper Technique, 
(Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation), pp. 27-35. 
Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools, Ch. 16, pp. 370- 
378. (Note: The Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association is now pre- 
paring a score sheet for maga- 
zines). 
Magazine Technique 
Bakeless, John, Magazine Making, 
(The Viking Press, N. Y.) 


.Reading and Appreciation of 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Bessey, Mabel A., The Current 
Magazines and the Teaching of 
English. 
How To Use The New York 
Times In High School English 
Classes. (N. Y. Times). 
Anonymous, How To Read Your 
Morning Newspaper. (N.Y. 
Times). 
Worthington, Ethel, A Study of 
the Newspaper. (A Unit of Work 
for Use in Junior and Senior 
High School English Classes). 
N. Y. Times. 
VIII. School Publications: Nature, 

Function and Organization 

1. Benson, Ivan, Fundamentals of 

Journalism. 

“The High School Newspaper”, 

Ch. XIII, pp. 279-294. 

. Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools 
“Organization and Operation of a 
High School Staff”, Ch. 11, pp. 
219-248. 

. Edmonson, Roemer and Bacon, 
Secondary Schol Administration. 
(Macmillan), “The Direction of 
School Publications”, Ch. IX, pp. 
192-209. 

. Wells and McCalister, Student 
Publications (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
“Organization and Staff”, Ch. I, 
pp. 1-30. 

“The School Newspaper”, Ch. II, 
pp. 30-75. 

“The Yearbook”, Ch. IV, pp. 96- 
130. 

“The Magazine”, Ch. V, pp. 130- 
148. 
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. Historical Sketch 
Otto & Marye, Journalism for 
High Schools 
“The Story of American Journal- 
ism”, Ch. 9, pp. 199-211. 
“High School Journalism”, Ch. 
10, pp. 212-218. 

. Greenawalt, L., A Student’s Jour- 
nalism Laboratory, Ch. 1 and 2, 
pp. 13-32. 


Additional Ratings 
in Yearbook Contest 


Additions to list of ratings of year- 
book contest: 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS— 
2501 pupils and over 
Medalist 
WITHROW ANNUAL, 
High, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Second Place 
SCIENCE AND CRAFT, Crane 
Technical High, Chicago, IIl. 


1501-2500 pupils 
Medalist 
HESPERIAN, West High, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
First Place 
SPICE, Senior 
901-1500 pupils 
Medalist 
LATROBEAN, High, Latrobe, Pa. 
First Place 
GARNETEER, 
Heights, N. J. 
300 or less pupils 
First Place 
KAIENDS, Delaware Academy and 
Central School, Delhi, N. Y. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
First Place ' 


PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s High, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 


Withrow 


ligh, Norristown, Pa. 


High, Haddon 


Off To Harvard 


Joseph A. Grigo, advisers to the 
“Recorder,” Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., and secretary- 
treasurer of the Advisers Association, 
has taken a year’s leave of absence 
from his teaching duties to pursue 
graduate studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Be, ey 
Wilbur L. Williams, dean of the 


Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La 
Plume, Pa., and chairman of the As- 
sociated Junior College Press, has 
taken up residence at Harvard Uni- 
versity to work for the doctorate in 
political science during the fall semes- 
ter. 


The Chicago Elementary 


Press Association 
(Continued from page 12) 


aims and accomplishments of our pub- 
lic school system tends to be sympa- 
thetic. Harmonious relations with the 
public are necessary in every business, 
and we as professional people should 
keep in mind that antagonism and bias- 
ed criticism are generally caused by a 
lack of knowledge and understanding. 
The school newspaper is undoubtedly 
one of the best mediums for improving 
relations between the school and com- 
munity, and between teachers and par- 
ents. 

The production of elementary school 
newspapers with all these intrinsic val- 
ues is of course impossible without the 
ever-present guidance and direction of 
teacher-sponsors generous with their 
time and energy. You teachers who 
take over an activity such as this are 
real public leaders. Behind every one 
of the exceilent newspapers on display 
here tonight is a teacher with educa- 
tional idealism, executive ability and 
teaching technique of the highest type. 
The quality of this display and your 
program during these past few days 
are convincing evidence of the intelli- 
gent and active leadership which each 
one of you has exerted. Your pupils 
show these remarkable achievements 
because you yourselves are creative. 
You have used initiative, and have 
shown both the will and the ability to 
really teach. The splendid exhibit here 
tonight is the culmination of a year’s 
work well done. 


Change in Ratings 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


NEWSPAPERS 
1501-2500 


Medalist 

SOUTH SIDE TIMES, South Side 
High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

First Place 

NORTHERNER, North Side High, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NEWS-MAGAZINE 

First Place 

MACKENZIE DIAL, Mackenzie 
High, Detroit, Mich. 


Break for Advertisirs 


“Eastern Teachers News,” newspaper 
published by the students of the East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, IIl., is using a short note, 
calling the attention of its readers to 
the advertisements, as filler. 
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Competition Begins 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


66 HE Story Behind the Christmas 
Seal” will be the topic offered to 
students this year in the third an- 

nual essay contest sponsored by the C.S.P.A. 
in conjunction with state and local tuber- 
culosis associations in all parts of the coun- 
try. The contest is open to elementary, 
junior high and senior high schools. 


Using their parent organization, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, as a clear- 
ing house, state organizations send to the 
National office in New York school papers 
judged as winners. There a committee makes 
final selections which are sent as exhibits to 
the annual meeting of the C.S.P.A.  Edi- 
torials, feature stories and news stories are 
acceptable. 


The Christmas Seal goes on sale through- 
out the country every year from Thanks- 
giving to Christmas and provides funds to 
carry on the year-round activities of local 
associations engaged in anti-tuberculosis 
work. There are more than 1,600 of these 
organizations scattered throughout the 
country. 


Education is most important in the carrying on 
of a successful local tuberculosis program. 
Through newspaper stories, radio talks, motion 
pictures, magazine articles and club meetings, 
the local tuberculosis organization keeps the pub- 
lic informed. Health teaching in the schools is 
of great importance and these local associations 
supply material which will assist the teacher. 
Tuberculin testing of high school and college 
students is also part of the program of many 
local associations. 


Help to 


Home from Tuberculosis 


Protect Your 


Sanatoria and hospitals are important in county 
programs. Patients are treated, taught how to 
stay well when they have recovered, and how to 
do work which will not endanger their health. 


The state and National associations make health 
education their basic activity. Books, monographs, 
pamphlets, leaflets and posters come in a steady 
stream all year round from its publication de- 
partment. 


Papers entered in the contest are to be sent to 
the local tuberculosis association where they will 
be read and forwarded to the state office. 





SPECIMEN 
HEADLINE SCHEDULE 
CHARTS 


Compiled by an experienced press adviser 

and an experienced printer—arranged for 

school use—and sought after by printers 
themselves it is so practical 


Fifty cents to members 
Seventy-five cents to others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


STYLE BOOKS 


wear out but they never outlive their usefulness. 


The C. S. P. A. STYLE BOOK is the product 
of much search and investigation by a group of 
experienced advisers. 


More than 12,000 have been printed and used 
since it was compiled. 


Another reprint has just been made. Supply 
your staff with a standard guide and reduce the 
errors and disappointments. 


Fifteen Cents to Members 
Twenty-five to Others 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 


The 
PRIMER 
Of School 
Newspaper Technique 


A valued guide in the editorial office; 
a simplified text in the classroom; an 
aid to the adviser 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTS TO MEMBERS 
FIFTY CENTS TO OTHERS 


Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University New York City 


A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Editors and staff members of member-publica- 
tions may secure this gold filled insignia as a 
charm or pin for fifty cents. 


The faculty adviser must endorse or approve 
each application. Many staffs purchase these as 
a unit or use them as awards for staff positions. 


Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 
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